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long time been a vitiating factor in Philadelphia politics. At present 
twenty-eight members of the city council are holders of other positions 
in some department of local government. 

Proposals that were defeated in committee or in the legislature 
include those providing for partial representation at large with propor- 
tional representation, for the extension of trial board privileges, now 
enjoyed by policemen and firemen, to all city employees, and for the 
extension of the merit system to county departments. The partisan 
system of nomination and election remains, the nonpartisan system 
being regarded as too radical a device for Philadelphia at this time. 

A supplementary bill provides the local district attorney with a 
detective bureau, thus supplying a safeguard against such inaction on 
the part of the police detective forces as that which followed the 
notorious fifth-ward political murders in 1917. 

Home Rule and Other Charter Revisions. Important steps in 
the extension of municipal home rule have been made in Utah, Wis- 
consin, North Dakota and Missouri. In Utah the legislature has sub- 
mitted a constitutional amendment, to be voted upon in 1920, ac- 
cording to each city the right to frame and adopt its own charter, to 
own and operate public utilities, and to apply excess condemnation. 
In Wisconsin the legislature has passed a proposed constitutional 
amendment for municipal home rule and another authorizing loans for 
public utilities beyond the ordinary debt limit; these will have to be 
passed again by the next legislature before they can be submitted to a 
popular vote. 

The legislature of Wisconsin has also passed an optional city mana- 
ger law under which any city of this state may establish a city manager 
system, with wide latitude as to size and nature of the council; and 
two laws providing for the nonpartisan election of the board of super- 
visors and county administrative officers of Milwaukee county. The 
North Dakota legislature has also passed a state-wide permissive 
city manager law. 

The legislature of Missouri has submitted a proposed constitutional 
amendment to confer upon Kansas City the power to adopt any form 
of charter, thus releasing that city from the present constitutional 
restriction requiring, in effect, all cities except St. Louis to maintain 
the bicameral form of council. 

In California, a proposed constitutional amendment has been passed 
by the legislature, authorizing the submission, to the voters of the 
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district concerned, of a proposal for the adoption of a county charter 
for Alameda County, which would effect a consolidation of the county 
government and the governments of the now distinct municipalities 
of the county, including Oakland and Berkeley. Proposed amendments 
to authorize city-county consolidation in Ohio and in Portland, Ore., 
were introduced. 

The legislature of Illinois has submitted two important amend- 
ments to the Chicago charter, one reducing the number of councilmen 
from seventy to fifty, and the other providing for nonpartisan election 
of councilmen. Nonpartisan elections were approved and the reduction 
of councilmen was disapproved by the Chicago voters at the November 
election. 

Among larger cities which have recently adopted the commission- 
manager form of government are the following: Bristol, Va., Suffolk, 
Va., Rome, Ga., and McAlester, Okla. 

A bill providing for a new charter for Memphis, based closely upon 
the model charter of the National Municipal League, was defeated in 
the Tennessee legislature this year by the narrow margin of two votes 
in one house, after having passed the other house unanimously. The 
defeat of this bill is explained by its advocates as due largely to the 
opposition of the utility interests, the charter bill as drafted containing 
effective provisions for the control of public utilities. 

A change in the administrative organization of transit control for 
New York City has been made by a recent act of the state legislature. 
In place of the commission of five, controlling both service regulation 
and transit construction, the new law provides for a separation of these 
two functions and for a single independent commissioner for each 
function — a construction commissioner, appointed by the governor, to 
control rapid transit construction, and a regulating commissioner, also 
appointed by the governor, to exercise the regulating functions for- 
merly performed by the commission in relation to fares and services. 

Minnesota laws have provided for a board of estimate and a depart- 
ment of city planning and for the separation of local from state elec- 
tions in Minneapolis. A Michigan act, subject to local referendum, 
provides for a unified criminal court in Detroit. 

Among new charters adopted in the year 1918 the following are the 
most important: that of Detroit providing for a council of nine elected 
at large through nonpartisan nomination and election, creating a 
central department of purchase, and making various administrative 
changes; and the commission-manager charters adopted in Kalamazoo 
(with proportional representation), Roanoke, Va., Akron, 0., and 
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Auburn, N. Y. Important charter amendments were adopted in Mil- 
waukee, abolishing the combined at-large and ward systems for the 
council and substituting a council of twenty-five elected by wards; 
in Richmond, Va., effecting some administrative reorganization and 
centralization and providing for an executive budget; and in San 
Francisco, abolishing primaries and establishing the preferential sys- 
tem of voting. The charter submitted by the 1918 charter commission 
in Baltimore, and approved by the voters in the November elections 
of that year, is the old charter, with changes providing for operation 
of the merit system beginning January 1, 1920. By readoption of the 
old charter, the city has obtained large powers of local self-govern- 
ment under the provisions of the 1915 home-rule amendment to the 
state constitution. 

Unionization among Municipal Employees. One of the most 
significant recent developments in the field of municipal affairs is the 
sudden and rapid expansion of the movement for unionization of 
municipal employees. Many city employees are members of the inter- 
national brotherhoods or unions of electrical workers, stationary fire- 
men, pavers, teamsters and chauffeurs, and other labor organizations, 
the majority of whose membership comes from employees of private 
employers. But unionization of city employees in these lines has ex- 
tended so far in some cities that separate local unions exist for various 
groups of public employees in such cities. In some cities there are 
local unions of municipal employees generally, such as the "city em- 
ployees' unions" in Concord, N. EL, Taunton, Mass., Worcester, Mass., 
and Spokane, Wash. 

Efforts were initiated late in September by radical leaders among 
the municipal employees of New York City to combine all existing 
unions in that city into one central union affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, and also to organize all employees not yet union- 
ized. The more radical efforts in New York City seem to be in abey- 
ance, following the threats by Mayor Hylan against radical union activi- 
ties and repudiation of the radical proposals by leaders of several of the 
stronger existing unions of that city. The Civic Forum, an old organi- 
zation of city employees of New York City, and the recently formed 
Municipal and County Employees' Association of the City of New 
York, containing representatives of about thirty city and county de- 
partments and bureaus, are both on record as opposed to affiliation of 
city employees with outside organized labor. 



